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THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF ARTS 

In the June number of Art and 
Progress a brief account was given of 
the Third Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Arts, held in 
Washington, D. C., on the J)th, 10th and 
11th of May. As stated at that time, 
editorially, the majority of the papers 
presented by special speakers will be 
published during the coming year in 
Art and Progress. The proceedings of 
the convention will not, however, be pub- 
lished. In order that all may be in- 
formed concerning the progress of the 
Federation's work, the substance of the 
reports presented by the officers and 
chairmen of standing committees is 
printed herewith. These reports will, 
we believe, be of interest not only to the 



Report of the Assistant Secretary 

We meet to-day under the shadow of 
a great disaster, one which touches us 
most closely. Among those who were 
lost on the Steamship Titanic was Mr. 
Francis Davis Millet, the Secretary of 
the American Federation of Arts. Not 
only has Mr. Millet served for nearly 
three years as Secretary of the Federa- 
tion, but he was one of those most active 
in its organization — most confident of its 
success. His counsel and encouragement 
will be profoundly missed, but it is to 
be hoped that we shall not put at naught 
his inspiration; that the work which was 
begun so well under him will not fail 
of his expectation. 

The American Federation of Arts 
closes the third year of its existence 
with a satisfactory increase in the num- 
ber of chapters, 15 organizations having 
become affiliated during the past year. 
We have now 130 chapters, 1,150 asso- 
ciate members, 5 life members. Five 
chapters have dropped out and C>8 as- 
sociate members have been lost, 37 by 
resignation, 4 by death and 27 dropped 
for non-payment of dues. 

During the year the Board of Direc- 
tors has held three meetings, all of 
which were fully attended. The Execu- 
tive Committee has held six meetings. 

The official publication of the Federa- 
tion, Art and Progress, has appeared 
with regularity and has gained largely 
in circulation and in public estimate. It 
is a strong factor in the Federation's 
work. 

There have been sent out on circuit 
during the season just closed, thirteen 
exhibitions, 3 exhibitions of oil paint- 
ings; 1 of water colors; 1 of original 
work by American illustrators; 2 of arts 
and crafts; 1 of oils, water colors, and 
illustrations; 1 of enlarged photographs 
of works by American sculptors; 1 of 
work done in four of the leading art 
schools; 1 of work done in the elemen- 
tary public schools; 1 of pictorial pho- 
tographs of the country described in Sir 
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Walter Scott's novels, and 1 of mez- 
zotint engravings. These have gone to 
43 different cities in the south, middle 
west, and north. The attendance at 
these exhibitions has been very gratify- 
ing and more than $5,695 worth of sales 
have been made. Not only do these ex- 
hibitions awaken interest in art and help 
to establish a standard, but they en- 
courage the formation of art societies 
and the upbuilding of permanent col- 
lections. 

Lectures' on American Painting, Amer- 
ican Sculpture, Civic Art, Tapestry, and 
Whistler's Etchings have been circu- 
lated. These lectures, which are illus- 
trated by stereopticon slides, have been 
delivered for public benefit and educa- 
tional purposes in more than 40 cities 
and towns remote from art centers where 
authoritative lecturers could only with 
difficulty be secured. Two lectures have 
been generously donated during the year, 
one on Tapestry, written by the late 
Charles M. Ffoulke, the authority in 
America on this subject, and donated by 
Mrs. Ffoulke, and one on Furniture, 
written and donated by Mrs. William H. 
Holmes, of Washington, who has made a 
special study of the subject. 

In the early winter a letter was sent 
out to all the chapters urging that they 
consider the matter of the National Me- 
morial to Lincoln, for which Congress 
had made an appropriation and urge 
upon their Senators and Representatives 
the importance of having this Memorial 
erected on a site in Potomac Park se- 
lected by the Burnham Park Commis- 
sion and recommended by the Federal 
Commission of Fine Arts. The response 
received was very general and grati- 
fying. 

A voluminous correspondence has been 
carried on with chapters and members 
in many parts of the country, and acting 
as a Bureau of Information on the Fine 
Arts a good many inquiries have been 
answered through this office, and through 
the various committees to which in sev- 
eral instances they have been referred. 

The interest taken and active support 
given by the various standing commit- 
tees of the Federation will be demon- 



strated by the reports of the several 
chairmen which are to follow. 

Up to the present time we have made 
no effort to form chapters. The time 
for this has, I believe, now come. We 
have gradually secured a wide acquaint- 
ance. It is quite possible for us now to 
select persons in all parts of the United 
States to co-operate with us in this work. 
Every chapter .we establish means an 
added factor in our strength, and, what 
is more, an increase in the interest in 
art, the upbuilding of art knowledge and 
appreciation, the establishment of Art 
Museums. We can offer new chapters 
assistance in formation, a constitution, 
lectures for their regular meetings and 
one or more exhibitions a year, for the 
minimum fee of ten dollars. There are 
hundreds of little towns throughout the 
United States which have now no Art 
Association that would gladly respond to 
such suggestion. A year from now, if ef- 
fort is spent in this direction, we shall, 
I believe, have more than doubled our 
number of chapters. 

In closing I feel that I cannot do bet- 
ter than to quote from the report made 
to you at the last Convention by Mr. Mil- 
let. He said: "I wish to call your at- 
tention to one fact which may have es- 
caped your notice. This is the only 
National art organization in the country. 
Many others have the name 'National/ 
many others claim to be national in scope 
and in composition, but this is the only 
one which depends for its existence upon 
the co-operation of members all over the 
country and which is national in the real 
sense of the word. This is the most val- 
uable of birthrights and I am sure that if 
you appreciate the full meaning of this 
and what possibilities lie before the Fed- 
eration, you will not need any further 
plea from me to continue and extend your 
interest to the end that we may secure 
its permanent establishment as a great 
force in the interest of the Fine Arts." 
Leila Mechlin, 
Assistant Secretary. 

Report of Art and Progress 
During the twelve months from May, 
1911, to May, 1912, twelve issues of Art 
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and Progress have been published. 
These have been widely distributed, go- 
ing to every State in the Union except 
four — Wyoming, Idaho, Arizona and 
South Dakota — and being subscribed for 
also by persons in France, England, 
Italy, Germany, Egypt, South Africa, 
Canada, Alaska, Mexico and the Sand- 
wich Islands. The receipts and expendi- 
tures for the year aggregate $6,194.23. 
The amount expended has been received 
through subscriptions and sales, adver- 
tisements, and from special contributions. 

Until past midwinter nothing was done 
toward increasing the circulation; then 
8,000 circulars were sent out to persons 
in all parts of the country whose names 
were furnished by our chapters. The 
result was five hundred new subscribers 
— about a six per cent return. 

It is impossible to build up a paying 
business without outlay. The develop- 
ment of Art and Progress has been slow 
because we have had to practise very 
close economy. The magazine is now 
more than two and a half years old and 
there seems no doubt that it can be put 
on a self-supporting basis. It occupies 
a field quite its own; it has established 
a reputation; it is becoming generally 
known. These things take time. That 
only 68 subscribers were lost in the last 
year, four by death and the remainder 
by failure to renew subscriptions, goes to 
show that the magazine is giving satis- 
faction. 

The object of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts is to increase appreciation 
for art, to promote art development, to 
spread the knowledge of successful ac- 
complishment in this field, all of which 
our magazine is doing. 

Last autumn a most encouraging letter 
came to your Editor from the Editor 
of The Century Magazine, which read 
as follows: 

4i I have just been reviewing several numbers 
of Art and Progress which I have missed 
during my absence in Europe and I cannot 
refrain from congratulating you on the ad- 
mirable way in which you are making record 
of the achievement and activity in this field. 
You have succeeded in making your publica- 
tion a clearing house of interesting information 
about American Art. The progress you record 



reinforces me in my optimism as to our artistic 
future as a nation. If your publication were 
all that the Federation had to show it would be 
a sufficient raison d'etre for the organization." 

The Century Magazine has been most 
liberal from the first in its support of 
Art and Progress. This is mentioned 
in grateful acknowledgment of many 
courtesies. 

It has been suggested that the sub- 
scription price of the magazine be ad- 
vanced to $2.00 at the beginning of the 
new volume, the November issue. This 
is the price charged by similar publica- 
tions and it would not only increase our 
revenue, but permit the addition of a 
few pages which could be devoted to pic- 
torial matter. It is furthermore recom- 
mended that more attention be given 
hereafter to industrial art, to the art 
manufactures of the country, with the 
object not only of widening the boun- 
dary of interest, but actively encouraging 
artistic quality in domestic manufactures. 
The formation of an advisory Board of 
Editors is also urged. 

In conclusion, attention is called to the 
fact that Art and Progress is not an 
outside venture, but a part of the Fed- 
eration'-s work — indeed, a potent if not 
an indispensable factor in the work, and 
that there is reason to believe that with 
patience and time and moderate expendi- 
ture it can be brought to great success. 

The Editor. 



Report of the Exhibition Committee 

The Exhibition Committee has held 
four meetings in New York. Under its 
direction thirteen exhibitions have been 
circulated, and by its order two circu- 
lars — one giving the conditions under 
which exhibitions are sent out and the 
other announcing certain exhibitions per- 
manently available — were printed. These 
have been mailed to many persons mak- 
ing inquiries and also to 124 Public 
Libraries having exhibition galleries. 
* * * 

The exhibitions sent out were of a high 
standard and have done much to promote 
interest in and appreciation for art. 
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They cost the Federation nothing, but 
for clerical service — that is, for manage- 
ment. All the exhibitions were selected 
by the Exhibition Committee, but the 
correspondence in connection with them, 
all matters of management, shipping, in- 
surance, collection, cataloguing, etc., was 
done in the main office at Washington. 

Quite a few sales have been made 
from these exhibitions, the total number 
amounting to nearly $6,000 during the 
past year. In most instances the Feder- 
ation receives a commission of five per 
cent upon sales. 

The Committee on Exhibitions feels 
that the exhibitions organized by it are 
of great value in the artistic develop- 
ment of the country, for by the rotary 
system, communities far distant from the 
art centers are enabled to secure exhibi- 
tions of the best art at a nominal cost. 

That the exhibitions are being favor^ 
ably received and are proving serviceable 
is attested by press reports and letters 
received from the various places in which 
they have been shown. 

So far the Federation has charged 
nothing for its services, merely securing 
a guarantee from the society under whose 
auspices the exhibition is held that all 
expenses will be paid promptly. Your 
Committee suggests, however, that in fu- 
ture a charge of from $5.00 to $50.00 be 
made for clerical services to all organiza- 
tions which are not chapters of the Fed- 
eration, believing that some distinction 
should be made between members and 
non-members. 

Francis C. Jones, Chairman. 



Report of the Committee on 
Painting 

The organizing and distribution of 
traveling exhibitions have, as usual, been 
the most active and important work ac- 
complished by the Federation in connec- 
tion with painting. The value of these 
exhibitions to their extended public — a 
public which ds reached in no other way 
— cannot be over-estimated. 

It has been suggested that if painters 
contributing to these exhibitions could 
be persuaded not to place much higher 



prices on their pictures than they are, in 
the end, willing to accept, it would ma- 
terially lessen the impression now exist- 
ing among buyers that they must do 
lengthy bickering whenever they wish to 
purchase a painting at a fair price. This 
is particularly important as the foster- 
ing and encouragement of small buyers 
and the increasing of their numbers is 
particularly desirable and will materially 
help the young art of the country. It 
is just this class of small collectors, and 
not the big ones to whom price is of no 
importance, that has strengthened and 
upheld French art in the past. Many 
of the famous French collections were 
assembled by men of limited income who 
could not afford to patronize painters of 
established reputation, but who loved and 
appreciated pictures sufficiently to pay 
what they could afford for the work of 
new men whose talent seemed to them 
worthy of encouragement. 

The widespread interest shown in the 
Traveling Exhibitions has in many cases 
had the gratifying result of awakening 
a demand for permanent art collections 
in our smaller towns. Some of these 
smaller places, through the munificent 
liberality of individuals or groups of 
their wealthy citizens, possess beautiful 
endowed galleries with representative 
collections that challenge comparison 
with many of our large museums. In 
some places, however, there exist groups 
of art lovers who have not vast sums at 
their command and yet are desirous of 
establishing permanent galleries. Would 
it not be possible for our great museums 
and art institutions, having many paint- 
ings which cannot be accommodated, to 
consider making loans of their surplus 
material to new and struggling institu- 
tions? Very interesting groups of pic- 
tures could thus be shown which now lie 
idle and unprofitable in store rooms. 

It has also been suggested that the 
Federation might find it wise to interest 
itself in locating and listing all the large 
private collections in the United States. 
And that it might also secure for stu- 
dents the privilege of studying these col- 
lections by vouching for those to whom 
on its recommendation the privilege was 
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granted. Very few art collectors would 
decline to co-operate in this manner with 
the Federation if guaranteed from acts 
of vandalism which are to-day unfortu- 
nately only too common. 

John W. Alexander, Chairman. 

Report of the Committee on 
Sculpture 

The Committee on Sculpture begs to 
report that, in its opinion, the Federa- 
tion has done most important work dur- 
ing the past year in circulating a col- 
lection of enlarged photographs of con- 
temporaneous sculpture. The National 
Sculpture Society assembled this collec- 
tion and the American Federation of 
Arts has sent it traveling thousands of 
miles over the country, and its journey is 
still unfinished. The exhibition has gone 
from Washington to Colorado and from 
Massachusetts to Tennessee; it has been 
exhibited in ten cities, and is still booked 
for six cities in the middle west. This 
exhibition, together with the lantern 
slides of American sculpture, we con- 
sider of great value. The slides are ac- 
companied by a lecture giving a general 
review of the history of American sculp- 
ture. 

During the year the Committee has re- 
ceived various letters asking information 
on matters pertaining to sculpture. For 
example, the Consul General of Uruguay 
wished to know who were the best Ameri- 
can sculptors as his country was having 
a competition for an important monu- 
ment to a national hero. Again, the 
Nashville Industrial Bureau wished to 
see a collection of photographs on a 
special subject. Photographs of works 
were borrowed from the Library of Con- 
gress for a month, and we received in re- 
turn enthusiastic and appreciative letters. 

In conclusion, we would suggest con- 
sidering the advisability of adding to our 
collection of lantern slides, as this col- 
lection was made two years ago, and 
since that time a number of rather im- 
portant works of sculpture have been 
created. 

We understand that the Exhibition 
Committee has under consideration the 



question of a circulating exhibition of 
small bronzes. If it is found practicable 
to carry this out, the Committee on 
Sculpture believes that it would be most 
advisable to do so. Beyond question, the 
American sculptors are at the present 
time producing the most interesting and 
attractive work of this character. 

Herbert Adams, Chairman. 

Report of the Committee on 
Landscape 

There has been no occasion yet to call 
the Committee on Landscape into activ- 
ity, but the members have expressed a 
general opinion as to the field for such 
a Committee and the art principles in 
landscape which it should advocate. 
They may be stated as follows: 

(1) The need to preserve with fidelity 
the characteristic and beautiful natural 
features of different sections of the 
country — the hills, mountains, sea-coasts, 
river valleys, lake shores, sand dunes, 
forests, meadows, etc., etc. These nat- 
ural features are of unending interest 
and yet, unless their value is understood, 
there is danger of considerable loss. The 
elements of natural landscape are not 
only of great beauty themselves, but they 
are also a suggestion and an inspiration 
for the production of other forms of 
beauty in other arts. 

(2) These natural features can usu- 
ally best be preserved as public parks 
or reservations coming under the juris- 
diction of city, county, state or nation, 
as the case may be. Whatever the juris- 
diction, the control should be of the 
same character as that which would pro- 
tect and preserve the works of art in an 
art museum. This is especially needful 
in the case of landscape art because of 
the fact that the materials are largely 
living, changing things. Unless con- 
trolled and guided by intelligence and 
by a motive that recognizes the place of 
art in life, these natural features quickly 
lose their essential character and value. 

(3) Public parks and other public 
grounds, under various jurisdictions, 
must be designed for actual use and very 
properly may often include features of 
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formal as well as informal design. Such 
design should be entrusted to qualified 
men and should have the same care and 
attention as that advocated for natural 
features or for other works of art. 

(4) In order that what is most beau- 
tiful and interesting in so-called natural 
and artificial landscapes may be proper- 
ly protected and discriminatingly en- 
joyed, persistent effort should be made 
to direct public opinion and education in 
landscape art along the best possible 
lines. 

(5) The inter-relation of the arts and 
especially the intimate and vital rela- 
tion of landscape design to other arts 
should not be lost sight of. Therefore, 
the co-operation of artists and designers 
in the various related fields should in 
every possible way be facilitated and en- 
couraged. John Nolen. 

Report on Craftsmanship* 

The Committee on Craftsmanship rec- 
ommends that the American Federation 
of Arts emphasize the importance of 
art and industrial schools laying stress 
upon craftsmanship not merely as pro- 
ductive of patience, but as creating con- 
tent in work. 

That the craft societies, acting as 
clearing houses for the craftsmen, shall 
refuse all work that can be equally well 
done by a machine. 

That the bibliography of the crafts 
shall be catalogued and published, with 
special reference to the plates illustra- 
ting the best work which has been pro- 
duced in the different branches of activ- 
ity. And that this bibliography be made 
available to craftsmen. 

That demands for different types of 
work be tabulated and published in order 
that those who are producing shall not 
continue to send to centers where there 
is no demand, work which in other cen- 
ters would sell promptly. 

That the supply of different types of 
work should be tabulated and published 

The introduction and preamble to this re- 
port which is of wide interest and significance 
will be published as an article in a subsequent 
issue of Art and Progress. 



for the benefit of the buyers and the ad- 
vertisement of the craftsmen. 

C. Howard Walker, Chairman: 

Report of the Committee on 
Industrial Art 

The establishment of a National 
School of Industrial Art, upon the prac- 
ticability and advisability of which this 
Committee was requested to report, must 
be considered in the light of existing 
conditions, and to be successful must 
utilize to the fullest extent all existing 
agencies which offer reasonable hope of 
progress in the desired direction. * * * 
Therefore, in the formation of such a 
school there are three essential elements 
which must be drawn upon: first, the 
active and successful workers in the 
various crafts; second, the great body 
of operatives who to-day are acquiring 
in a marked degree technical skill of a 
certain kind, but whose efforts in this 
direction are developing machine-like 
qualities at the expense of all the latent 
possibilities of individual artistic ex- 
pression ; and, third, a body of practising 
artists and others whose interest in this 
all-important subject is sufficient to cause 
them to add to whatever artistic training 
they already possess of some one or more 
of these crafts, which we call industrial, 
such as will enable them to co-operate 
effectively with the practical technicians 
in establishing the standards of excel- 
lence that must govern such a school. 
* * * 

There is at present no school in this 
country where all the branches of In- 
dustrial Art are taught, though there are 
not a few schools where one or more 
branches are taught. The largest and 
most successful of these is the Pennsyl- 
vania School of Industrial Art at Phila- 
delphia. * * * The advantages of 
having such a school as this, though on 
broader lines, at Washington are many 
and varied, but especial mention should 
be made of the fact that such location 
would attract nation-wide representation 
and would permit Congressmen to be 
mutually helpful to the school and to in- 
terest manufacturers in their home dis- 
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tricts, and that there are in Washington 
available for co-operative help and study 
the Arts and Industries branch of the 
National Museum, the Government's 
Bureau of Manufactures and the Library 
of Congress. 

* * ■* 

There are three ways of establishing 
such a school: first, through support of 
manufacturers; second, through interest 
of men and women of means ; third, 
through Government appropriation. 
Your Committee recommends, therefore, 
that a plan be drawn up for such a 
school and be submitted to the leading 
manufacturers of this country in order 
that it may be ascertained whether or 
not they would support the project, 
either by direct contributions or by urg- 
ing action upon Congress, or both. A 
sincere and active interest on the part of 
manufacturers would undoubtedly aid in 
securing the endorsement and support of 
certain wealthy people who are prone to 
embrace opportunities for practical and 
far-reaching philanthropy. 

Lee McClung, Chairman. 



NOTES 

The keynote of the 
CITY Fourth National Con- 

PLANNING ference on c . t p lan _ 

CONFERENCE ^^ hdd ^ g^^ 

May 27th, 28th and 29th, was the prac- 
ticability of City Planning with an espe- 
cial emphasis on the direct and material 
returns that accrue to cities providing for 
their industrial, commercial and esthetic 
growth along the systematic and far- 
seeing lines, proposed by comprehensive 
City Planning. Like preceding Confer- 
ences, the program of the Boston Con- 
ference was serious throughout and de- 
signed to call forth from expert archi- 
tects, landscape architects, engineers and 
tax authorities, definite conclusions which 
might be the basis for the solution of 
problems that arise in cities carrying out 
large improvement undertakings under 
the general title of City Planning. 

A new and important impulse has un- 
doubtedly been given to City and Town 



Planning in this country by the Confer- 
ence. For one thing, it is demonstrated 
that City Planning has reached a step 
where it must do rather than dream; 
where it must make its appeal to cities 
because of what it may and will accom- 
plish for an all-round development of 
community life and activity rather than 
for the extension of that which is purely 
esthetic. Not that there is to be a de- 
parture from the esthetic — more and 
more is its importance being realized and 
appreciated — but the underlying motive 
must be and is the practical and econom- 
ical growth of cities directed by a vision 
that sees beyond present necessities to 
the necessities of a yet unborn popula- 
tion. Mr. Arnold W. Brunner, of New 
York, wisely stated at the opening ses- 
sion that "City Planning is not a fad of 
to-day, it is a necessity; it is not an ex- 
travagance, it is an economy ; it is not an 
artist's dream, it is a scientific reality." 

One of the very important papers of 
the Conference was that entitled "Paying 
the Bills for City Improvements/' by 
Nelson P. Lewis, Chief Engineer of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment of 
New York City. Mr. Lewis discussed in 
detail the various methods of assessing 
costs and damages and the application 
of special assessments to meet extraor- 
dinary improvements, such as the widen- 
ing of thoroughfares and the acquirement 
of park areas. He strongly endorsed 
the utilization of the idea of excess con- 
demnation. 

Another important address related to 
"The Zoning Principle of Germany as 
Applied to the United States," by B. A. 
Halderman, Engineer in Charge of City 
Planning at Philadelphia. 

Two open sessions were held, where 
were discussed various subjects relating 
to City Planning and especial interest 
was manifested in the solution of the 
problem of the height of buildings. It is 
probable that that subject will be made 
one for special consideration during the 
year and for an extended discussion at 
the next Conference. 

At the dinner held at the City Club 
on the closing evening of the Conference, 
Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, of Plymouth 



